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lb THE POSTWAR YEARS public assistance has been enlarged through adoption of new programs, 
extension of coverage to those not previously eligible and liberalization of benefits. This 
expansion, combined with an increase in the youngest and oldest age groups in the population, 
has caused government expenditures for public assistance to nearly triple since 1946. 


Totaling $1.2 billion in 1946, public assistance ex- 
penditures rose to $3.1 billion in calendar 1957. By 
the end of 1958 spending may reach $3.4 billion 
based on the first six months’ expenditure pattern, 
while new benefit increases voted this year by Con- 
gress will become effective in January, 1959. Public 
assistance recipients in June, 1958, totaled 6.7 mil- 
lion, an increase of 800,000 over the previous year. 


vides reimbursement for welfare payments made, has 


enabled some states to recoup several millions of 
dollars each year. The general feeling is that such leg- 
islation acts as a significant deterrent to the filing of 
assistance applications by persons able to sustain 
themselves from other resources. In many areas, case- 
loads dropped appreciably after lien and recovery 
laws were enacted. Relatives, found able to care for 


In the opinion of state tax- 
payer executives throughout 
the nation, several financial 
advantages are to be gained 
through the adoption of legis- 
lative limitations relating to 
public assistance. This sum- 
mation is by no means con- 
clusive, however, as experi- 
ence in some states has failed 
to produce similar results 
after abandonment of restric- 
tive legislation. 


But reports of affirmative 
experience suggest merit in 
these limiting provisions. For 
example, adoption of lien and 
recovery provisions, wherein 
the estate of a deceased pub- 
lic assistance recipient pro- 


This Issue In Brief 


With increased benefits now authorized 
under the Federal Social Security Act 
amendments of 1958, attention is again 
focused on one of today’s—and tomorrow’s 
—major problems: the amount and im- 
pact of public-financed welfare programs. 


This Review, based largely on a survey 
among 31 state taxpayer groups respond- 


ing to a Tax Foundation questionnaire, in- 
dicates the status and problems of the 
public assistance programs today. It also 
cites taxpayer comment about legislation 
which attempts to more closely limit wel- 
fare spending in the states. 


The Foundation is undertaking a more 
comprehensive inquiry on the welfare 
problem in all states, and plans to issue a 
new study on the subject next year. 





those in need, usually through 
being declared legally respon- 
sible, have relieved welfare 
agencies of several million 
dollars in payments each year. 
Adoption of provisions re- 
quiring adult responsibility in 
relatives’ support is said to 
reduce case loads; repeal 
brings about an immediate 
increase. 


Generally, when assistance 
rolls (names, addresses and 
amounts of payments) are 
made available for public in- 
spection some reduction in 
the number of applicants oc- 
curs, although not always — 
depending on local interest. 
Reportedly, when access to 
this data is withdrawn, there 
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is a corresponding increase in applicants. 


Originally, individual localities took care of their 
own indigent but as the responsibility of government 
became increasingly centralized with the pressure of 
the 1930's, localities passed to the state level the pri- 
mary responsibility for action, authority and leader- 
ship in administering public assistance. 


The passage of the Social Security Act of 1935 
introduced a persuasive partner in the development 
of the present recipient program of public assistance. 
Within a generation the single, all-encompassing gen- 
eral relief program dating from colonial days under- 
went a gradual fragmentation; eligibility requirements 
were established, differentiation was made between 
methods of treatment for specific types of aid; sepa- 
rate classes were recognized and consideration of each 
as a distinct entity has resulted generally in complex 
and unintegrated programs. 


The Federal government contributed 50.5 percent 
of public assistance program costs in fiscal 1957 with 
state and local governments participating in the re- 
mainder. Originally, only 21 percent of assistance 
costs was assumed by states and localities, but since 
1952 this percentage ratio has been maintained at the 
higher level while total expenditures have risen by 
one-third. 


Persons receive aid today through five separate 
public assistance programs. A brief outline of them 
and their costs follows: 


Old-Age Assistance 


Encouraged by the financial aid provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935, all states were 
administering old-age assistance by 1938 under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. Persons who 
now meet the age, residency and citizenship require- 
ments receive monthly payments, which, in addition 
to payments for medical care, averaged $61.39 during 
June, 1938 for each of the 2.5 million recipients. Total 
expenditures for fiscal 1958 were $1.8 billion. Since 
1950 there has been a decline in the number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance, mainly from an in- 
crease of those who qualify for benefits under the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ and Disability Insurance pro- 
grams. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Since 1939 all states have been operating programs 
providing for aid to dependent children. In June, 
1958, the recipient total reached 2.7 million, highest 
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since the program’s beginning. An average of 48,000 
applications each month is received and a strong pos- 
sibility exists that the number of dependent children 
aided will also reach the largest single recipient total 
among all public assistance categories. Average pay- 
ment per recipient, including vendor payments for 
medical care, was $27.29 in June 1958 and total ex- 
penditures per year are averaging approximately $700 
million. 


Aid to the Blind 


All states have programs to aid the needy blind 
and little variation now occurs in the month-to-month 
number of recipients — 108,000 during June 1958. 
Monthly payments to persons eligible for that month, 
including medical care expenses, averaged $66.72. 
Annual expenditures totaled $86 million for fiscal 
1958. 


Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 


In 1950 a program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled was added to the Social Security Act. 
All but three states now participate in this program 
which involves approximately 300,000 recipients. 
Monthly payments averaged $60.71 in June 1958 
while total expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958 were $213 million. 


General Assistance 


Cases which do not qualify under one of these four 
programs are usually included in the general assist- 
tance category. Some states have provided for this 
program; in other states the responsibility is shared 
between state and local governments and in still other 
cases local governments both finance and administer 
general assistance programs. There is no Federal par- 
ticipation in this category. While 1958 caseloads are 
up 42 percent over 1957 to 418,000 cases, the rolls 
swelied by unemployed persons who had exhausted 
unemployment insurance benefits, decreases were 
noted in May and June. General assistance payments 
per case averaged $61.55 in June 1958, with $260 
million being spent in fiscal 1958. 


Taxpayers’ Observations 


Observations and comments by taxpayer groups 
on aspects of public assistance programs in their 
states, drawn directly from their replies in the survey, 
reveal the range of opinions on these various topics. 


Applicants for public assistance are required to 
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have a review made of their resources to determine 
the amount of grants for which they may qualify. 
While there is some variation among the states, need 
is determined after considering earnings, savings, in- 
surance held by the individual and home ownership. 
The resources of close relatives are often reviewed to 
determine ability to support assistance applicants. 


As a means of reimbursement for grants received, 
some states have provisions for placing a lien against 
property held by the applicant to allow repayment of 
public assistance from his estate. Usually a real prop- 
erty lien is effected by an agreement between the 
recipient and the welfare agency, which generally does 
not deprive the recipient or his dependents of the 
home. 


Of the 29 states reporting on lien and recovery 
provisions, 15 stated that legal provisions are about 
the same as they were in 1952. In only two of these 
states do lien and recovery statutes apply to most of 
the public assistance categories. The remainder have 
laws applicable to only one program or are without 
such measures. 


Some existing lien and/or recovery provisions have 
been relaxed or removed in five states from 1952 to 
1958. In one of these states some restrictions were 
discarded while others were added. Lien and/or re- 
covery statutes were adopted during this same period 
in nine states. One state reported successive adoption 
and repeal actions. 


The gradual trend indicates more applicability in 
lien-recovery for programs not previously included: 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. In 1952 none 
of the 29 states provided foi recovery in AP | D; today 
five states have such laws. In 1952 none provided 
for recovery in ADC; four states have since adopted 
such legislation. 


Taxpayer organizations have found in their home 
states that public assistance caseloads dropped as 
much as 30 percent after adoption of a lien and recov- 
ery law. Estimates in a large population state are that 
a 25 percent increase in caseloads would occur if these 
provisions were to be repealed. In one state the case- 
load increased 12 percent immediately after repeal of 
the lien and recovery laws. Elsewhere, taxpayer exec- 
utives indicate that legislation providing for recovery 
from the estate of recipients acts as a significant de- 
terrent to the filing of assistance applications. 


Several million dollars are saved in each of many 
states each year through recoveries from the estates of 


deceased public assistance recipients. In one state an 
estimated $17 million could be saved annually through 
adoption of lien and recovery provisions, according 
to a committee of the state legislature. Through a 
searching review of the resources available to appli- 
cants, many persons have been found who were able 
to care for themselves. The general opinion is that 
lien-recovery provisions make relatives realize more 
clearly their obligation and that they consequently act 
to assume responsibility for support of applicants. 


Taxpayer organizations at the state level report im- 
portant evidence this year that emphasizes the neces- 
sity of a careful review of relatives’ financial respon- 
sibility provisions. For example, one state estimated 
that between $3 million and $4 million is saved an- 
nually through requiring responsible relatives to assist 
persons who are in need. In another state adoption of 
this legislation is reported to have reduced caseloads. 
Repeal of relatives’ responsibility laws in one state, 
combined with two other factors, is credited with pro- 
ducing a 100 percent increase in the number of old- 
age assistance cases. The view in another state is that 
a severe drop in the number of cases would result if 
a strong adult responsibility act was passed. 


Since the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, 
states wishing to participate in Federal grants for wel- 
fare purposes have been required to meet certain re- 
quirements, including regulations restricting access to 
welfare program records to certain welfare agency 
Officials. This limitation effective in 1941, was a direct 
result of the reported misuse of names of old-age 
assistance recipients during political campaigns in 
1938. This act was modified in 1951 by the “Jenner- 
Dirksen” amendment permitting states to allow access 
to welfare rolls, provided (1) lists would not be used 
for political or commercial purposes and (2) that the 
disclosure of information, with the exception of 
records of disbursement, should be restricted to pur- 
poses directly connected with the administration of 
public assistance. Accordingly, a state at its option 
may modify confidential provisions in accord with its 
needs and inclinations. 


Of the 29 state taxpayer associations making a pre- 
liminary report on this phase, 12 indicate laws deny- 
ing access or do not provide public access to public 
assistance rolls. In 17 other states it is reported that 
public or limited examination of recipients’ names, 
addresses and amount of payments is permitted. Since 
1952 only three states have withdrawn inspection pro- 
visions and a total of 15 states have opened part or all 
of their public assistance rolls for inspection, although 
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is a corresponding increase in applicants. 


Originally, individual localities took care of their 
own indigent but as the responsibility of government 
became increasingly centralized with the pressure of 
the 1930's, localities passed to the state level the pri- 
mary responsibility for action, authority and leader- 
ship in administering public assistance. 


The passage of the Social Security Act of 1935 
introduced a persuasive partner in the development 
of the present recipient program of public assistance. 
Within a generation the single, all-encompassing gen- 
eral relief program dating from colonial days under- 
went a gradual fragmentation; eligibility requirements 
were established, differentiation was made between 
methods of treatment for specific types of aid; sepa- 
rate classes were recognized and consideration of each 
as a distinct entity has resulted generally in complex 
and unintegrated programs. 


The Federal government contributed 50.5 percent 
of public assistance program costs in fiscal 1957 with 
state and local governments participating in the re- 
mainder. Originally, only 21 percent of assistance 
costs was assumed by states and localities, but since 
1952 this percentage ratio has been maintained at the 
higher level while total expenditures have risen by 
one-third. 


Persons receive aid today through five separate 
public assistance programs. A brief outline of them 
and their costs follows: 


Old-A ge Assistance 


Encouraged by the financial aid provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935, all states were 
administering old-age assistance by 1938 under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. Persons who 
now meet the age, residency and citizenship require- 
ments receive monthly payments, which, in addition 
to payments for medical care, averaged $61.39 during 
June, 1938 for each of the 2.5 million recipients. Total 
expenditures for fiscal 1958 were $1.8 billion. Since 
1950 there has been a decline in the number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance, mainly from an in- 
crease of those who qualify for benefits under the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ and Disability Insurance pro- 


grams. 


Aid to Dcnendent Children 


Since 1939 all states have been operating programs 
providing for aid to dependent children. In June, 
1958, the recipient total reached 2.7 million, highest 
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since the program’s beginning. An average of 48,000 
applications each month is received and a strong pos- 
sibility exists that the number of dependent children 
aided will also reach the largest single recipient total 
among all public assistance categories. Average pay- 
ment per recipient, including vendor payments for 
medical care, was $27.29 in June 1958 and total ex- 
penditures per year are averaging approximately $700 
million. 


Aid to the Blind 


All states have programs to aid the needy blind 
and little variation now occurs in the month-to-month 
number of recipients — 108,000 during June 1958. 
Monthly payments to persons eligible for that month, 
including medical care expenses, averaged $66.72. 
Annual expenditures totaled $86 million for fiscal 
1958. 


Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 


In 1950 a program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled was added to the Social Security Act. 
All but three states now participate in this program 
which involves approximately 300,000 recipients. 
Monthly payments averaged $60.71 in June 1958 
while total expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958 were $213 million. 


General Assistance 


Cases which do not qualify under one of these four 
programs are usually included in the general assist- 
tance category. Some states have provided for this 
program; in other states the responsibility is shared 
between state and local governments and in still other 
cases local governments both finance and administer 
general assistance programs. There is no Federal par- 
ticipation in this category. While 1958 caseloads are 
up 42 percent over 1957 to 418,000 cases, the rolls 
swelled by unemployed persons who had exhausted 
unemployment insurance benefits, decreases were 
noted in May and June. General assistance payments 
per case averaged $61.55 in June 1958, with $260 
million being spent in fiscal 1958. 


Taxpayers’ Observations 


Observations and comments by taxpayer groups 
on aspects of public assistance programs in their 
states, drawn directly from their replies in the survey, 
reveal the range of opinions on these various topics. 


Applicants for public assistance are required to 
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have a review made of their resources to determine 
the amount of grants for which they may qualify. 
While there is some variation among the states, need 
is determined after considering earnings, savings, in- 
surance held by the individual and home ownership. 
The resources of close relatives are often reviewed to 
determine ability to support assistance applicants. 


As a means of reimbursement for grants received, 
some states have provisions for placing a lien against 
property held by the applicant to allow repayment of 
public assistance from his estate. Usually a real prop- 
erty lien is effected by an agreement between the 
recipient and the welfare agency, which generally does 
not deprive the recipient or his dependents of the 
home. 


Of the 29 states reporting on lien and recovery 
provisions, 15 stated that legal provisions are about 
the same as they were in 1952. In only two of these 
states do lien and recovery statutes apply to most of 
the public assistance categories. The remainder have 
laws applicable to only one program or are without 
such measures. 


Some existing lien and/or recovery provisions have 
been relaxed or removed in five states from 1952 to 
1958. In one of these states some restrictions were 
discarded while others were added. Lien and/or re- 
covery statutes were adopted during this same period 
in nine states. One state reported successive adoption 
and repeal actions. 


The gradual trend indicates more applicability in 
lien-recovery for programs not previously included: 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. In 1952 none 
of the 29 states provided for recovery in APTD; today 
five states have such laws. In 1952 none provided 
for recovery in ADC; four states have since adopted 
such legislation. 


Taxpayer organizations have found in their home 
states that public assistance caseloads dropped as 
much as 30 percent after adoption of a lien and recov- 
ery law. Estimates in a large population state are that 
a 25 percent increase in caseloads would occur if these 
provisions were to be repealed. In one state the case- 
load increased 12 percent immediately after repeal of 
the lien and recovery laws. Elsewhere, taxpayer exec- 
utives indicate that legislation providing for recovery 
from the estate of recipients acts as a significant de- 
terrent to the filing of assistance applications. 


Several million dollars are saved in each of many 
states each year through recoveries from the estates of 


deceased public assistance recipients. In one state an 
estimated $17 million could be saved annually through 
adoption of lien and recovery provisions, according 
to a committee of the state legislature. Through a 
searching review of the resources available to appli- 
cants, many persons have been found who were able 
to care for themselves. The general opinion is that 
lien-recovery provisions make relatives realize more 
clearly their obligation and that they consequently act 
to assume responsibility for support of applicants. 


Taxpayer organizations at the state level report im- 
portant evidence this year that emphasizes the neces- 
sity of a careful review of relatives’ financial respon- 
sibility provisions. For example, one state estimated 
that between $3 million and $4 million is saved an- 
nually through requiring responsible relatives to assist 
persons who are in need. In another state adoption of 
this legislation is reported to have reduced caseloads. 
Repeal of relatives’ responsibility laws in one state, 
combined with two other factors, is credited with pro- 
ducing a 100 percent increase in the number of old- 
age assistance cases. The view in another state is that 
a severe drop in the number of cases would result if 
a strong adult responsibility act was passed. 


Since the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, 
states wishing to participate in Federal grants for wel- 
fare purposes have been required to meet certain re- 
quirements, including regulations restricting access to 
welfare program records to certain welfare agency 
officials. This limitation effective in 1941, was a direct 
result of the reported misuse of names of old-age 
assistance recipients during political campaigns in 
1938. This act was modified in 1951 by the “Jenner- 
Dirksen” amendment permitting states to allow access 
to welfare rolls, provided (1) lists would not be used 
for political or commercial purposes and (2) that the 
disclosure of information, with the exception of 
records of disbursement, should be restricted to pur- 
poses directly connected with the administration of 
public assistance. Accordingly, a state at its option 
may modify confidential provisions in accord with its 
needs and inclinations. 


Of the 29 state taxpayer associations making a pre- 
liminary report on this phase, 12 indicate laws deny- 
ing access or do not provide public access to public 
assistance rolls. In 17 other states it is reported that 
public or limited examination of recipients’ names, 
addresses and amount of payments is permitted. Since 
1952 only three states have withdrawn inspection pro- 
visions and a total of 15 states have opened part or all 
of their public assistance rolls for inspection, although 
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in some cases this is limited to certain persons, groups 
or for specific purposes only. 


One state reported the number of persons on public 
assistance rolls had dropped 13 percent over the years 
following adoption of inspection legislation, due in 
part to the threat of public access to records. Another 
state indicated that the knowledge that files are open 
to the public seemingly deters the filing of applications, 
presumably by those who may be able to sustain 
themselves from other resources. In some other states, 
reports indicated little or no noticeable effect traced 
to enactment of public inspection provisions in the 
light of other and more potent factors affecting case- 
load fluctuations. 


Those opposed to elimination of confidential re- 
strictions maintain that lack of secrecy infringes upon 
the privacy and dignity of the recipient; that the 
danger of misuse always exists and that elimination of 
the confidential label serves to shame persons off the 
rolls who are really in need. 


Advocates of open public assistance records argue 
that inspection creates increased public and press con- 
fidence in the integrity of the rolls; that criticism of 
the welfare program is reduced when examination of 
records is permitted and that inspection helps to ex- 
pose favoritism or ‘chiseling” through the welfare 
rolls. 


Taxpayers’ Recommendations 


As a result of this first phase of the public assistance 
survey some preliminary recommendations were made 
by state taxpayer groups on ways to improve public 
assistance programs. 


Answering the question: “What constitutional and/ 
or statutory changes, Federal or state, would be most 
helpful in administering public assistance in your 
state?”, taxpayer executives in eight states called for 
adoption of a good lien law. In seven states it was felt 
important to enact a recovery law. Public assistance 
records should be available to the general public for 
Teview, according to the views held by taxpayer group 
executives in five states. Adoption of a satisfactory 
relatives’ responsibility law was advocated by two 
state taxpayer executives. 


The abolition of the present system of categorical 
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aids was recommended by four state taxpayer group 
directors, who would substitute therefor a general re- 
lief program applied to all needy persons. In three 
states, taxpayers’ personnel asked that administration 
of all public assistance programs be exclusively a state 
and local government responsibility, without Federal 
participation or regulation. Taxpayer association di- 
rectors in three states were of the opinion that present 
eligibility standards should be tightened. 


Termination of aid and administration by the Fed- 
eral government in the public assistance program was 
suggested by representatives of two state research 
agencies. 


Other proposals by one or more states were as 
follows: (1) Establishment of uniform Federal and 
state aid throughout the states; (2) restriction of fur- 
ther Federal grants as incentives to expand state 
functions and standards; (3) various social welfare 
offices would best be consolidated into one office; (4) 
a maximum should be placed on aid to dependent 
children grants; (5) Federal and state action should 
be reoriented toward rehabilitation of those physically 
and economically dependent; (6) establishment of a 
more precise definition of what constitutes need; (7) 
remove Federal requirements that categorical aids be 
paid in cash and that other Federal requirements be 
made less liberal; (8) more strict enforcement of wel- 
fare laws already on the books; (9) counties should 
have more leeway in handling individual cases; and 
(10) establishment of an interim committee with a 
suitable staff for study in this area. 


A continuing problem for public officials and tax- 
payers alike is the magnitude of and outlook for pub- 
lic welfare expenditures. New programs have been 
added, payments to recipients increased and eligibility 
requirements relaxed. Both the states and the Federal 
government must share some degree of responsibility 
for developments and their deferred consequences. 


With a broad range of government-financed welfare 
programs, and indications that substantial increases 
in the number of recipients are occurring, action to 
increase public confidence in the use of the welfare 
dollar appears possible in some states. Consideration 
of lien-recovery and other measures reviewed would 
seem appropriate in those states where such provisions 
are not now in effect. 


